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Statistical Appendix 


Table 1 

World Industrial Output 
(percentage shares) 



/W 


JLr 



A 


Country 

1888 

1947 

1950 

U.S.A. 

32.1 

47.7 

38.6 

U.K. 

18.3 

8.6 

8.4 

Germany/W. Germany 

12.9 

n.a. 

5.4 

France 

10.7 

3.7 

3.6 

Russia/Sovict Union 

8.0 

2.1 

4.1 

Japan 

n.a. 

1.3 

2.0 

Woytinsky, World Population and Production , 
Century Fund, New York (1953), pp 1000-1003. 
n.a. = not available. 

Twentieth 


B 


Country/Group 

1950 

1976 

U.S.A. 

41.0 

25.1 

Other developed Market economies 

37.5 

37.7 

Centrally Planned economies 

15.5 

29.2 

Developing Market economies 

6.0 

8.0 


E. J. Horn, ‘Trade Related Structural Adjustment Pressures in 
W. Europe’, Institut fur Weltwirtschaft, Kiel (1978) unpub¬ 
lished paper. 
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THE NOT SO HIDDEN HAND 
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Table 2 

Killed in World Wars I & II 
(in ’000s) 


Country 

Military 

WW1 WW2 

Civilian 

WW1 WW2 

France 

1,320 

167 

400 

Other W. Europe 




(incl. Italy) 

1,492 

487 

480 

Germany 

2,000 

3,760 

3,090 

E. & S.E. Europe 




(incl. Austria) 

2,265 

1,560 

6,854 

USSR 

1,700 

10,000 

15,000 

China 

— 

2,200 

20,000 

Japan 

n.a. 

1,507 

672 

Other Countries 




(incl. U.S.A. 




& Turkey) 

557 

434 

91 


9,328 

20,115 

15,000* 46,587 


The totals are, of course, spurious, being the addition of some 
figures precisely known and others which are mere orders of 
magnitude (eg. the USSR and China). The orders of 
magnitude alone can be retained. 

Sources: 

Europe, WW2 and Military in WW1, C. Clark, Population 
Growth and Land Use f Macmillan 1967 p.121; for China, Japan 
and Other Countries, Quincy Wright, Study of War 2 edtn, 
Chicago 1965, p.1542; for Civilian Casualties in WW1 see note 
below. 

*Note on Civilian Casualties in WW1 

‘Very few civilians were killed as the direct result of military 
activities—some sources put the loss as low as 100,000. 
However, ‘abnormal’ civilian mortality in the war and 
immediate post-war period was about 5 million (outside 
Russia). A good deal of this was due to disease ... In Russia 
. . . losses in the revolution were very high because of civil war, 
disease and famine . . . losses from 1914-23 were 10 million 
dead on top of the 1.7 million soldiers killed from 1914 to 1917. 
Total ‘abnormal’ loss of life was therefore about 25 million 
from 1914 to 1923, of which about 12 million deaths were 
directly due to war.’ 

Angus Maddison, Economic Policy and Performance in Europe 
1913-1970 in The Fontana Economic History of Europe ed. 
Carlo M. Cipolla, Vol. 5(2) p.447. 































